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The Indian in Literature. 


A NEw interest, or rather a renewed interest, is awaken- 
ing of late in the public mind concerning the original in- 
habitants of our country. The glamour with which poetry 
and fiction had enveloped them, in the minds of readers of 
the last generation, has vanished. The interest is now of a 
more sober cast, the product partly of scientific inquiry, and 
partly of the aroused benevolence of our time. Are the In- 
dians (despite Nott and Gliddon and Agassiz) men of our 
own species? What was their origin, and how did they ac- 
quire their peculiar traits, their remarkable forms of speech, 
and their singular tribal systems? Can anything be done 
to preserve the remnant of them from the fate which has 
befallen their fellows? And do they merit the efforts 
needed to preserve them? All these are questions which 
are agitating the minds of many thoughtful persons, and 
calling forth inquiries as to the best sources of knowledge 
on the subject. To answer such inquiries fully would de- 
mand more space than can here be allowed; but something 
may be done, in a brief compass, to put the seeker for in- 
formation on the trace of it. 

In the earlier part of this century a notable group of 
scholars had their attention drawn to this subject, and en- 
tered on its study with an enthusiasm that speedily com- 
municated itself to many sympathetic minds, and made a 
profound impression on American literature. Two of these 
distinguished men were foreigners, who had became patriot- 
ic citizens of our country, and brought to it the energy 
and culture that speedily gained them distinction. Albert 
Gallatin, after filling worthily many high offices in the pub- 
lic service, devoted himself to the study of the Indian lan- 
guages and tribal history, and produced a work which is 
still the highest authority on the subject. This—his well- 
known ‘Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North America” 
—was published in 1836, as the second volume of the Col- 
lections of the American Antiquarian Society. Atthe same 
time his friend and colleague, Peter S. Duponceau, who in 
like manner had held several offices under the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and had become an eminent lawyer in Philadel- 
phia, devoted his later years to researches of the same char- 
acter. His published correspondence with the Moravian mis- 
sionary, Heckewelder, which has lately been reprinted by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in the same volume with 
Heckewelder’s treatise or the ‘History, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Indian Nations,’ was the first publication which 
gave a philosophic character to the study. The novel theories 
and facts which were disclosed in the correspondence and 
history drew public attention, both here and in Europe, and 
opened a new field for literature as well as for science. 
They fell into the hands of Fenimore Cooper. His glowing 
and exaggerating imagination, his early recollections, and 
his remarkable powers of stately narrative and description, 
found here a most congenial province. To the work of 
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Heckewelder and Duponceau we owe ‘ The Pioneers,’ ‘ The 
Pathfinder,’ and above all that unrivalled romance of the 
forest, ‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ in which one of the 
leading characters, Chingachgook, ‘ Le Gros Serpent,’ bears a 
name taken directly from the work of the German mission- 
ary. Miss Sedgwick’s pathetic story of Hope Leslie and 
Simms’s spirited novel, ‘The Yemassee,’ were later fruits 
of the interest which Heckewelder and Cooper had a- 
roused. ” 

A third member, and the most prolific writer of that early 
group of investigators, was Henry B. Schoolcraft, who, born 
and reared in New York, found a home in the Northwest, © 
took a half-breed Ojibway wife, and devoted many years to 
the study of the Indian languages, customs and traditions. 
His ‘Algic Researches ' (republished as ‘The Myth of Hia- 
watha’), his ‘ Oneota,’ ‘Notes on the Iroquois,’ ‘ Personal 
Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian 
Tribes,’ and his many other publications contain a vast mass 
of miscellaneous information, often valuable, but always to 
be read and cited with discriminating caution. The au- 
thor’s zeal and industry were unfortunately not seconded by 
adequate natural gifts in the line either of literature or of 
science. His greatest work, published by the American 
Government, on the ‘ History, Condition and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States,’ in six quarto vol- 
umes, is described, with severe justice, by Mr. Parkman, as ‘a 
singularly crude and illiterate production, stuffed with blun- 
ders and contradictions, giving evidence on every page of a 
striking unfitness either for historical or scientific inquiry, 
and taxing to the utmost the patience of those who would 
extract what is valuable in it from its oceans of pedantic 
verbiage.’ The truth of this characterization cannot be de- 
nied; but the huge work has at least the merit of preserving 
many valuable documents that might otherwise have been 
lost. Perhaps the compiler’s chief claim to grateful remem- 
brance is the fact that his Indian legends touched the fancy 
of Longfellow, and gave us the unique story of ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
the single successful attempt to make the North American 
Indian the hero of a long-sustained poetical narrative. 

The success of this poem was due not more to the 
author’s genius than to the fact that the central character, 
unlike the principal figure in all other attempts at Indian 
epics, was made, not a warrior, but a man of peace, and a 
lover of his kind. Longfellow was the first to discern the 
truth that the Indian is not naturally a fighting man, but a 
social, kindly, domestic personage—in his own community 
the least quarrelsome and most hospitable of men. Such is 
the uniform testimony of the missionaries and of all other 
persons who have resided much among the native tribes. 
The fact was shown on the best possible evidence by a 
scholar and observer of the highest rank, the late Hon. L. 
H. Morgan, whose remarkable work, ‘The League of the 
Iroquois,’ published in 1851, was a profound study of the 
organization, polity, customs and character of an Indian 
people, and has been a model for similar investigations. 
Students of the new science of anthropology, on this side of 
the Atlantic, now began to understand the immense advan- 
tage which they possessed in having near them, and under 
their direct inspection, these specimens of a race belonging 
actually to that Stone Age which our forefathers left behind 
them two or three thousand years ago. 

In. his ‘ Myths of the New World’ and ‘ American Hero- 
Myths,’ Dr. Brinton applied to the legends and mythology 
of this continent, with happy results, the principles of inter- 
pretation by which Max Miiller, Sir George Cox and other 
writers had explained and identified the far-spread Aryan 
myths. Professor Wilson, of Toronto, in his important work 
on ‘ Prehistoric Man,’ combined his researches in the old 
and the new world with excellent effect. The scientific 
workers of the Smithsonian Institute and its offshoot, the 
Bureau of Ethnology, the Peabody Institute, and many 
learned societies throughout the country, adopted the new 
methods of inquiry, and accumulated stores of valuable 
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material for science and history. A specimen of the results 
which might be expected from those labors appeared in the 
admirable work of Parkman on ‘ The Conspiracy of Pontiac’ 
—a work in which philosophic insight and historical accu- 
racy were combined with narrative powers of. the highest 
order. ‘The Pioneers of France in the New World,’ * The 
Jesuits in North America,’ and other productions of the 
same pen, too well known to need enumeration, followed, 
and at last disclosed the fact that a mine of almost inexhaus- 
tible wealth was opened to the literary genius of our country. 
In later works of various kinds, Mrs. Jackson’s * Ramona,’ 
Leland’s ‘ Algonquin Legends,’ Esten Cooke’s ‘My Lady 
Pokahontas,’ Dunn’s ‘ Massacres of the Mountains,’ and 
many others, we see evidences of the interest awakened by 
this new view of the Indian character. 

It is a notable fact that the Indian element is that which 
has given the special stamp of originality and the widest suc- 
cess to the works of American writers. Cooper's Leather- 
stocking novels, Longfellow's ‘ Hiawatha,’ Parkman's Indian 
histories, and Brinton's folk-lore treatises, are perhaps, in 
their several classes, the works by which American literature 
is best known in Europe. Our authors who seek their har- 
vest by gleaning after foreign writers, while they leave this 
original field beside them uncultivated, may do well to take 
this truth to heart. .Horatio Hate. 


Reviews 
Gibson’s ‘“‘Happy Hunting Grounds.” * 

Wuen W. Hamilton Gibson asserts for himself, quoting 
William Blake, that he does not ‘ behold the outer creation,’ 
that he questions not his corporeal eye any more than he 
would question a window, he must expect that the assertion 
will be taken in a Pickwickian sense. There is no artist 
who sees clearer, or who pays greater attention to visible 
facts, than the author and illustrator of ‘Happy Hunting 
Grounds.’ He lets his fancy run riot betimes in the text, and 
on that account may claim that the passage from Blake is not 
an inappropriate motto for his book ; but in the cuts which 
are its chief attraction, the keenest ‘observation of nature 
finds expression by means of an artistic method which leans 
to precision rather than to breadth, and which is never open 
to the charge of vagueness or of want of definition. Mr. 
Gibson finds sermons in stones occasionally ; but he uses 
the pen, not the pencil, to express them. When describing 
a beetle in words he may, by hyperbole, speak in terms 
applicable to a steam-engine; but when drawing him, it is 
the beetle and nothing but the beetle that he has his eye on. 
His keenness of observation is shown in this volume in every 
one of the hundred cuts wherewith it is decorated. They 
are all pictures of familiar landscape scenes, of wild flowers, 

_ birds and insects; and, while the recognition of natural 
beauty which they show will charm every one of nature’s 
lovers, even those specialists who care only for the mechan- 
ism of nature will find something to appreciate in the draw- 
ings which show the manner of dehiscence of various pods 
and fruits and the excrescences caused by insects on the 
twigs and leaves of oak and bramble and golden rod. Mr. 
Gibson devotes a chapter to those insects that make a noise 
with their wings—crickets, locusts and grasshoppers—and 
his pictures of them in their usual haunts and engaged in 
their ordinary avocationé are delightful. Ina chapter called 
‘The Grassy Road’ he turns his attention to somewhat 
larger though still restricted aspects of nature, and shows us 
the quail issuing his invitation from the corner of a snake- 
fence, birds returning to their nesting-place in the tall chim- 
ney of a ruined cabin, a quiet vista through a lane lined 
with sumacs and silk-weed, and a‘ Breezy Upland’ which 
looks like a study after an old Dutch painter. In his ‘ Win- 
ter Walk’ with which the volume opens, we have studies of 
the adventurous lives of owls and foxes and the prettier 


* Happy Hunting Grounds. By Wm. Hamilton Gibson. $7.50. NewYork. Har- 
per & Bros. 
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doings of woodpeckers and snow birds. Both wood-cuts and 
actinic engravings have been used in reproducing the draw- 
ings, and the former are so successful in giving the very 
texture and values of the originals and the latter in ap- 
proaching their force and spirit, that it will prove, in many 
cases, difficult to say which is wood-cut and which is ‘ pro- 
cess work.’ Although Mr. Gibson gives loose rein to his 
imagination, occasionally, in the text, it is not to be inferred 
that it does not show erudition and the results of observa- 
tion almost equally with the drawings. He quotes many 
naturalists, from Thoreau to Pliny, and in more than one 
passage shows that he may fairly be classed in the same 
category himself, though he seems not to desire it. 


Mr. Lowell’s Latest Addresses.* 

It 1s Now forty-two years since James Russell Lowell pub- 
lished his first book of prose, ‘Conversations on Some of 
the Old Poets.’ Since that time he has been as well known 
as a ‘ proser,’ to borrow his own modest characterization of 
himself, as he has in the capacity of poet. He has edited 
two of the foremost American periodicals ; he has criticised 
old authors with great freshness and new ones with great 
ability ; and we suppose there need be no question that he 
is to-day the first of Americancritics. As poet he yields to 
Emerson in profound value of thought, to Longfellow in 
color, melody, and other popular qualities, and to Poe in 
single poems of original beauty; but in the critical field 
none but Emerson rivals him, and Emerson’s criticisms are 
not of a character to admit of just comparison with those of 
Lowell. 

From the old-fashioned juvenile sentimentalism of the 
‘Conversations on Some of the Old Poets’ to the mature 
and kindly and yet didactic gravity of these addresses is a 
long step; but the wit, wisdom and incisiveness of the man 
have been constant characteristics of all that he has written 
in prose. Impatient of merely rhetorical bounds, Lowell is 
sure to: be original and stimulating in some part of almost 
every essay. It is no wonder that the English public was 
charmed with such felicitous utterances as those in the ad- 
dresses on Coleridge, Wordsworth, Fielding and Cervantes, 
and with such strong, bold and discreet words as were 
spoken in the almost famous speech on ‘ Democracy.’ The 
two American addresses—at the Chelsea Library and the 
Harvard quarter-millennial—are not inferior, but perhaps a 
little more spontaneous because uttered on Massachusetts 
soil, The Chelsea address (on books and reading) is, after 
all, the best in the book. And yet Mr. Lowell’s speeches 
are inferior to his North American Review critical papers, 
collected in-his previous volumes. ‘They are marked by the 
constraints of time and place, and seem to show some of the 
evils of ‘ occasional’ verse. The Garfield address appears 
almost wholly artificial, and there are evident signs of haste in 
the Harvard oration. We would not intimate, in ‘ Biglow’ 
phrase, that Mr. Lowell’s genius is nowadays ‘runnin’ 
emptin’s,’ but certainly this volume is thinner than either 
series of ‘Among my Books’ or than ‘ My Study Windows.’ 
Mr. Lowell overshadows himself, and now comparatively 
fails simply because of previous greater successes. The 
addresses, with perhaps two exceptions, were well worth 
reissue for permanent preservation, and deserve careful 
reading ; few are the men-of-letters who could equal them. 
But even in externals there is a seemingly undue speed, or 
an indifference as of an elderly man whose reputation has 
been won. In more than one place paragraph divisions are 
wrongly made, suggesting that perhaps the book was printed, 
without due revision, from newspaper slips. 


Mrs. HELEN CHOATE BELL, to whom the anonymous volume of 
poetry, ‘The Heart of the Weed,’ is dedicated, is the daughter of 
the late Rufus Choate. The book takes its title from Lowell’s 
line, ‘To win the secret of the weed’s plain heart.’ 


* Dem , and Other Addresses. By James Russell Lowell. $x.25.. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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“A Blockade-Runner’s Story.” * 


Tuis handy pocket volume in paper covers is a literary 
nut full of rich meat. It is an autobiographical sketch of a 
man of action. A born soldier, he was nevertheless, in times 
of peace, not the summer-chimney of Lord: Bacon's com- 
parison. He wasa blast-furnace in ceaseless operation. He 
was a hunter of slavers, a fighter of Russians in Crimean 
days, a blockade-runner while the Confederacy lasted, and 
a Turkish Admiral whom no torpedo could blow up. Dur- 
ing his last sickness, or rather decline in health, he wrote 
out these chapters. His style is not that of Addison, but 
has the bluff, hearty, matter-of-fact flavor of the genuine 
seaman. He calls a negro a‘ nigger,’ likes the Turks better 
than the average oriental Christian, and honors both Con- 
federate and Federal. His narrative fascinates like an old- 
time novel which lets analysis alone. In addition, the lay 
reader gets delicious bits of knowledge of the splendid 
game of war. Hobart Pacha fears Whitehead torpedoes 
less than sharks, and gives incidentally good recipes for suc- 
cessful blockade-running. In this respect, this ‘pasha of 
many tales’ supplements finely our own Prof. J. R. Soley’s 
readable book on ‘ The Blockade and the Cruisers.’ Even 
the ladies will be interested to know what articles of femi- 
nine apparel were most in demand in Confederacy days. On 
a certain ‘staying’ article, the captain made twelve hun- 
dred per cent. profit. Undertakers will smile on reading how 
anxiously a trader inquired for coffin-screws. The corpses 
sent home for local interment had a propensity to premature 
resurrection ; yet all the screws in Dixie’s Land were hand- 
made, and machinists were too busy at other work to assist 
the dead to travel comfortably. Such items coming to us 
in this roundabout way give one a more vivid idea of the 
straits to which the Southerners were reduced, than volumes 
of official description, One learns, too, to understand the 
sincerity and severity of the patriotism beiow the Potomac. 
Every blockade-runner was fumigated in order to smoke out 
stowaways escaping conscription. Thousands of our sailors 
who remember the weary tediousness of the blockade will 
now enjoy reading how ‘Captain Roberts’ so often fooled 
them in the old days when prize-money was possible, but 
far more occasional than usual. Those particularly lucky 
fellows who caught one rich prize at daybreak because an 
irrepressible cock on board the blockader crowed most 
lustily, will notice that ‘Capt. Roberts’ was too smart thus 
to be caught. Of all the fowls (hens included) allowed on 
board his swift craft, not one was a chanticleer. The con- 


sequence was, that in every case he himself was ‘ cock of the 
walk.’ 


“The Volcano under the City.” + 


THE story of the draft-riots of 1863 is so interesting, so 
important as history, and so valuable as suggestion and 
warning, that it is strange it has never been written up be- 
fore. A little book now appears, prepared by ‘A Volunteer 
Special’ and published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, which 
is at once brief, clear and striking. It.is called ‘ The Vol- 
cano under the City,’ and is remarkable not merely for its 
plain statement of interesting facts, but for the skill with 
which the author reproduces tor us that most difficult of all 
things to portray—the undercurrent of feeling which results 
in outward facts so tremendous. He shows that the draft- 
riot was hardly at all a riot about the draft, and certainly 
not at all a riot of the workingmen of the city; vut 
one of those riots liable to break out at any moment under 
any pretext, instigated by the idle mob who do not care 
what the excuse is which gives some plausible color to their 
restless desire for a fight. He shows that the honest work- 
ingmen of the city did much to aid the police and the 


* Sketches from My Life. 


By the late Admiral Hobart Pasha. $1. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 7 “ $ ‘ 


mB. Volcano matey the City. By a Volunteer Special. $1. New York: Fords, 
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military in putting down the disturbance. While he makes 
a strong plea for such evident organization of force as shall 
impress the populace with a ‘full and steadily-maintained 
conviction that every riot will be crushed at its very begin- 
ning,’ he does this from no Napoleonic belief in might 
against right. He simply believes that if the safety of a city 
is to be preserved, it is essential that ‘the evil-disposed must 
have a consciousness of the perpetual presence ofabundant 
power in capable and unhesitating hands.’ Cannon are not 
to be stored and used against the poor and helpless, resist- 
ing with justice in their plea the injustice of Napoleoriic 
conquerors; but when a wild, undisciplined mob, composed 
not of workingmen with a grievance, but of men who won't 
work and will fight, attempts to dictate violence against law 
and order, on the merest shadow of a pretext for considering 
itself wronged. The police organization of our city at pres- 
ent is one to give confidence that no such outbreak as that 
of 1863 could probably endure for even the short time during 
which the draft-riot raged. 


“ For Love’s Sake,” * 

THE ATTITUDE of Mrs. Preston in*this new volume of 
devotional verse may be summed up in two remarkable say- 
ings of Voltaire : ‘ Dieu t’a fait pour l'aimer, et non pour le 
comprendre,’ and ‘ Rends-moi chrétienne et libre, 4 tout je 
me soumets.’ Unquestioning love, implicit faith, conscious- 
ness of the lovableness and yet incomprehensibility of 
God, and entire resignation, throb through this book in fer- 
vid measure and give wingsto many a line. In this volume 
Mrs., Preston has shown hereself a true ‘ myrrh-bearer,’ 
gathering into one vase all the spices and unguents, all the 
aloes and ‘clinging perfumes’ of her many devout medita- 
tions. These meditations, thrown into melodious form, 
have borne comfort and consolation far and wide, and em- 
phasize gracefully one fertile side of a many-sided talent. 
Scattered through newspapers and periodicals, they have 
often been claimed and appropriated by the literary thieves 
—call them by their right names !—who abound in these 
days, and who in several cases have not hesitated to set 
their signatures to her verse. To save herself from this sort 
of plundering, she has called in her prodigal children, and 
bound them together in a ‘daisy chain,’ through which 
thieves cannot break and steal. The book gets its name 
from a lovely poem consecrated to the memory of the Taj 
—a famous monument erected ‘for love’s sake’ by the 
Shah Jehan, to the memory of his best-beloved wife, Nour- 
mahal. Of the other poems we like best ‘A Year in 
Heaven,’ ‘Too ‘Tired to Pray,’ ‘Chisel-Work’ and ‘ Rab- 
boni,’ though all breathe a profound spirit of devotion, a 
sweet fulness of hope, and a trust that cannot be shaken. 
In no book of hers hitherto published has Mrs. Preston 
shown greater mastery of metres or greater versatility and 
facility in the use of complicated verse-forms. 


Minor Notices. 

THE title of a prettily printed and daintily bound little book 
called ‘The Truth about America’ (London: Sampson, Low & 
Co. New York: Scribner & Welford), would seem to indicate that 
it has exceptional value, or is a ‘damaging exposure,’ neither of 


which is the case. The author, Mr. Edward Money, seems to be 
an average man, not literary in taste or occupation, possessed of 
an ordinary stock of likes and dislikes, and of no undue prejudices. 
His book describes a hasty five months’ tour, chiefly in the far 
.West; it denounces emigrant agents and hackmen; it lauds Col- 
orado Springs as a health-resort; and it thinks the United States 
a good residence for the rich or the poor, but not for the middle 
class. Passing by the author's indications of the comparative 
merits of things in England and the United States, and his fears 
for the stability of the Republic, we note his awful assertion that 
‘the law on every point is most lax in the States, for bribery and 
corruption are acknowledged on every side to be the rule, and 
cases promising no profit are passed over.’ This statement is 


*For Love's Sake: Poems of Faith and Comfort. 


By Margaret J. Preston. $r. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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‘important if true,’ but our confidence in its accuracy is slightly 
diminished by Mr. Money’s equally explicit remarks concerning the 
territory of ‘ Dako,’ and ‘Mr. D’Almar aye ged ?], a well-known 
man in the States, a great writer on political economy and cur- 
rency, and I believe an authority in the States on those and other 
heads.’ The time has gone by when such scurrygraphs deserved 
attention or elaborate review either in England or in America.—— 
A GRACEFUL and stimulating essay on ‘Landscape in Life and 
Poetry,’ by Judge Mellen Chamberlain, of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, has been reissued in a broad-margined pamphlet, from the 
sie mely-printed pages of Zhe Dartmouth Literary Monthly. 
A certain discursiveness of style, which may perhaps be pardonable 
in the custodian of nearly half a million books, is all that mars the 
reader's pleasure in following the author’s statements concerning 
nature in poetry and —_ in nature——ANOTHER reissue from 
a magazine (Zhe New land Historical and co eas 
Register) is a fresh and ful wir niger Fo Thomas Weston, Jr., of 
Peter Oliver, the Tory Chief-justice of Massachusetts in pre-Revo- 
lutionary times. The pamphlet (Cupples, Upham & Co.) has for 
its frontispiece a heliotype of Copley’s portrait of Oliver. 


IN THEIR capital series of Classics for Children, Ginn & Co. 
have issued a second volume of Hans Andersen’s ‘Fairy Tales,’ 
edited by J. H. Stickney. It is designed for readers somewhat 
older than those to whose intelligence the earlier volume was sup- 

sed to be adapted ; and a third collection will contain stories of 
interest to even maturer minds, together with a sketch of the au- 
thor’s life, and his own account of how some of these tales came to 
be written. It may be that there are children old enough to read, 
and yet too young to appreciate some of Andersen’s fairy-stories ; 
but we doubt that there are any too old to enjoy even the slightest 
and most simple of them. It will be a long time, at any rate, be- 
fore we ourselves shall cease to read them with delight‘ My 
LAND and Water Friends,’ by Mary E. Bamford, prettily illus- 
trated (Lothrop), is a little book full of amusement and instruction. 
It tells of the ordinary insects and animals to be seen every day, 
and the facts are ingeniously woven into what has all the effect of 
a fairy-tale, as each insect or animal relates his own story in simple 
but telling sentences. The standpoint is that of the frog, the 
grasshopper, the oyster, or the spider; but the facts are those of 
science, so that the fun is equal to the information, and vzce-versa. 
—‘ THE WINNIPEG COUNTRY,’ by A. Rochester Fellow (Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.), is an attractive book, with its classically simple 
cover, interesting illustrations, and excellent print and paper. It 
records the experiences of a party roughing it for observations of 
an eclipse, and is pleasant reading about the ‘meagre mysteries of 
the voyageur’s life: pemmican, mosquitoes, and patience.’ 


THE chronicle of the Neff family, as the author, Elizabeth Clif- 
ford Neff, informs us, ‘has cost many days of tedious labor, sev- 
eral years of research, and some travel.’ No matter what may be 


the literary imperfections, original research and a mass of facts . 


always have a value not only to the descendants of a family, but 
to local historians, biographers and statisticians. The Swiss origin 
of the Neffs of Pennsylvania was an honorable one. Adam Naf, of 
Wallenweid, by an act of personal courage rescued the standard 
of Zurich at the battle of Cappel, in 1531. He was granted a coat 
of arms, an estate and other honors for his bravery.’ (John) Ru- 
oe a and Jacob Naf, brothers, seventh in descent from Adam 
Naf, landed in Philadelphia in 1749, and fourteen years after estab- 
lished homes and a comfortable estate. Their good example seems 
to have been followed by many of their Suasenteats. A few years 
since there were Neffs (as the name is now spelt) in the Legisla- 
tures of five adjoining States, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsy]l- 
vania and Ohio, and one Secretary of State in Indiana. There 
were other Neffs, Neiffs, Noefs, etc., in Pennsylvania, some of them 
descendants of a Francis Neiff, a Swiss, who landed in 1717. A 

index, excellent printing and fine paper add to the value of 
this book. (Robert Clarke & Co.)——* HOUSE-PLANTS as Sanitary 
Agents,’ by J. M. Anders, M.D. (Lippincott), is an interesting and 
elaborate k, not only refuting the old idea that plants are in 
jurious in the house, but showing, by theory and statistics, that 
they may actually have remedial powers. The book will entertain 
even a general reader, and certainly throws new light on a much- 
argued subject. 


PEOPLE who have ‘followed with interest the powerful articles 


of ‘Stepniak’ in The Contemporary Review and the London 
Times will be glad to find them gathered in a volume with other 
articles on Russia, and published in Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library. This volume, entitled ‘ The Russian Storm-Cloud,’ treats 
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particularly of Russia in her relation to neighboring countries, and’ 
gives a vivid and dramatic picture of Russian demoralization, 
autocracy, bureaucracy and revolution. _ The author, who is a 
Nihilist, writes—or rather, we believe, is translated into—admirable 
English ; and one can but recoil in sympathetic horror before the 

icture of contemporary Russia given in his lucid The 
Soak is a sort of sequel to ‘Russia under the Tsars’ and ‘ Under- 
ground Russia,’ by the same author—three volumes throwin 
upon one screen a most fearful sketch of smothered, strangled, 
butchered, and exiled Slav populations, 100,000,000 of whom now 
look to the Tsar as their spiritual as well as temporal lord.— 
CLEMENT SCOTT sympathetically prefaces the ‘Comediettas and 
Farces’ of John Maddison Morton (Harper’s Handy Series), and 
writes feelingly of the merry author of ‘ Box and Cox,’ ‘ Declined— 
with Thanks,’ ‘Express!’ and bg Little Pets,’ as he 
spends the evening of his days at old Greyfriars, where Thack- 
eray’s Col. Newcombe said ‘Adsum!’ and breathed his last. 
Many who have laughed over these bright, witty, crisp little com- 
edies and farces will be pleased to see them in this cheap form, 
accessible to theatrical amateurs and parlor play-goers. Taken 
largely from the French, they are like the ‘ deformed transformed ;’ 
their dialogue is completely original—two of the plays, indeed, are 
entirely Morton’s own,—and the plots and situations have been so 
altered that John Bull has entirely overlaid and effaced Monsieur 
Frangois. Mr. Scott gives a charming glimpse—as by the ruby 
flash of a photographer’s lamp—of Morton’s genial personality— 
‘an elderly gentleman of the old school, prim, neat, well set up, 
and rosy-cheeked as a winter-apple.’ 


CHARLES AND MARY LAmp’s ‘Tales from Shakspeare’ have 
been translated into excellent French by Prof. T. T. Timayenis, 
under the title of ‘Contes tirés de Shakspeare’ (Scribner). The 
volume is tastefully bound and clearly printed, and, with a little re- 
vision, may be confidently entrusted as a convenient text-book to 
the hands of lovers of French. Naturally, the peculiar piquancy, 
the Lamb-like quality, of the original, has disappeared in the trans- 
lation, and one has an odd feeling in reading in Romance garb such 
titles as ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ ‘Le Roi Lear,’ ‘La Tempéte,’ L ’Art 
d’Apprivoiser les Pies-Griéches ’ (‘ The Taming of the Shrew’) and 
‘Le Marchand de Venise;’ but the book should be a boon to 
French children, as it has been to two or three generations of Eng- 
lish and American ones. It is accompanied by an introductory 
essay on Shakspeare, by A. M. Cotte, who finds in the poet neither 
an ‘ange’ nor a ‘ demi-dieu,’ as he says.——MR. W. R. JENKINS 
adds ‘ La Fille de Roland: drame en quatre actes en vers: par le 
Vicomte H.de Barnier’ (25 cents) to his ThéAtre Contemporain, 
which has already reached its fifteenth number. The proofs of 
the Romans Choisis (another of his several series) should in future 
be subjected to a more rigorous revision. Students are often puz- 
zled by misprints of a serious nature in them. 


IN LOOKING over Henri Truan’s ‘ Les grands Ecrivains Fran- 
gais’ (Wm. R. Jenkins) we have been struck by the novel and in- 
teresting character of the anthology. In 107 carefully selected ex- 
tracts fromthe more celebrated French writers of it heiatigtions, 
with foot-notes in French, German and English, we have nearly 700: 
pages of characteristic specimens arranged in chronological order, 
and treating French literature ‘ from Vercingétorix to Victor Hugo.’ 
These specimens are historically grouped, so as to give a tolerably 
complete afer¢u of French literary movements from the epoch of 
primitive Gaul down to the Nineteenth Century. Thus,’ not only 
is the peculiarly French mania for morceaux amply gratified, but 
an excellent presentation of the great French authors is made either 
by samples of their own wares or by interpretations and analyses. 
at the hands of others. The work is now in its fifth edition, and 
has been adopted as a text-book by the municipal schools of Paris. 
The English and German commentary is printed with an accuracy 
rare in a French book, and the volume is a capital Fifth Reader 
for more advanced students of the language. 


APPLETON’S International Education Series, under the com- 
petent editorship of Dr. W. T. Harris, makes a good beginning in 
‘ The Philosophy of Education,’ translated from the German of J. 
K. F. Rosenkranz by Miss Anna C. Brackett. The book, though 
nominally the first in the series, was preceded by Prof. Painter's 
‘History of Education.’ It is already known in this country. Its 
chapters first appeared in Zhe Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
and next in a volume, and are now revised: and more attractively 
printed and bound. Notwithstanding a certain curious admixture of 
theological mysticism, and a very cumbersome system, Dr. Rosen- 
ktantz’s discussions are able, original and stimulating; the book 
is one of the best of the higher contributions to the voluminous, 
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but for the most part thin, literature of pedagogy—-EVERY new 
compilation of the lives of great rulers is interesting, as few com- 

ilers make exactly the same selections of rulers they consider 
mous, so that in this respect at least each new book contains 
unhackne matter. Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, in her ‘Boys’ 
Book of Famous Rulers’ (Crowell), begins with Agamemnon and 
ends with Napoleon, including between these Cyrus, Alexander, 
Czsar, Charlemagne, Alfred, Richard Coeur de Lion, Bruce, Fer- 
dinand V., Philip II., Peter the Great, Gustavus Adolphus, Louis 
XIV. and Frederick the Great. The illustrations are interesting, 
and drawn apparently from many different sources. The text, as 
a rule, is in quiet, even style; but the panegyric on Napoleon is too 
highly colored for the unprejudiced biography which should be 
given to young readers. 


THE NAME of John Foster is a name only, to most readers, 
et seven of his volumes have been given an honorable reception 
into Bohn’s Standard Library, and an eighth is now added: ‘An 
Essay on the Improvement of Time,’ etc. (Scribner & Welford.) 
Foster’s writings are a Nineteenth-Century survival of the discur- 
sively didactic essay of the Seventeenth Century, the wit and wis- 
dom of which they by no means wholly lack. Is it reckless icono- 
clasm to suggest that the Bohn series might discard its melan- 
choly binding, and adopt some such garb as the new dress of the 
Chandos Classics, neat but not funereal?——‘ LETTERS TO OUR 
CHILDREN,’ by J. A. Cunningham (Cincinnati: Standard Publish- 
ing Co.), hardly fills a want. The instruction in astronomy and 
natural history is not called for, as the admirable text-books of the 


day can hardly be improved upon ; and the discussion of religious 
matters is far above the heads of children——A LITTLE pamphlet 
on ‘Skat,’ a German game of cards, published by B. Westermann 
& Co., is inscribed to all who love to trump their partner’s tricks. 


THE LOVERS of Longfellow, who are to be numbered by tens of 
thousands, must congratulate themselves on the delightful shape 
in which his writings are now in course of publication by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Edition should be, as regards 
the text, a final edition. It will comprise all the prose and verse 
that Mr. Longfellow saw fit to include in the latest editions of his 
works published in his lifetime, together with many experiments, 
in both forms of composition, which he excluded from his collected 
writings. These will be printed in the appendices of certain of the 
eleven volumes of this edition. This will be done for the conven- 
ience of students, and because the greater part of the matter has 
already been reprinted in less accessible volumes. The first two 
volumes contain (I.) ‘Outre-Mer’ and ‘ Drift-Wood’ and (II.) 
‘Hyperion’ and ‘Cavanagh.’ To each tale or series of sketches is 
prefixed an introductory note, telling under what circumstances it 
was written and to what extent fiction and fact were mingled in its 
composition. In all respects these volumes reflect credit on the 
Riverside Press. We might wish that the paper were a trifle 
thicker; but the type is large and clear, the margins quite wide 
enough, and the binding sober yet elegant. In their cheapest form 
{cloth covers), the volumes are $1.50 each. 


THERE is a natural temptation, when one writes the life of a 
man always obscure or at present ignored, to magnify his character 
and achievements. To this temptation Charles Burr Todd has 
sometimes yielded in his ‘Life and Letters of Joel Barlow’ (Put- 
nam), whose diplomatic and political services are enthusiastically 
chronicled in these belated pages. But Barlow is best known 
oon little known) as a poet; and Mr. Todd estimates the pon- 

erous ‘ Columbiad’ and the pretty mock-epic on ‘ Hasty Pudding’ 
in just and temperate language. Upon Barlow’s important ser- 
vices to the Republican or anti-Federalist party Mr. Todd throws 
a strong and unfamiliar light, so that he easily refutes the over- 
violent charges made upon his favorite by Prof. McMaster in his 
‘History of the People of the United States.’ The life of Barlow 
will never need to be rewritten; it is fortunate that the present 
work was undertaken by so competent an investigator, who could 
avail himself of so large a store of authorities ——t MANNERS 
MAKYTH Maw’ (Scribner) is the title of a new book on the duties 
of daily life by the author of ‘How to be Happy though Married,’ 
who, we believe, is an English clergyman saad: Hardy. There is 
nothing very new or very original in what he has to say; in fact he 
is often commonplace. But a helpfully manly tone pervades every 
sentence, and his pleadings for a Christian life always ring true. 
The book is marred by the quotations. of verses with which it 
abounds.——-A PRETTY book for children, with illuminated bor- 
ders of flowers, and colored pictures of scenes from child-life, is 
published by Marcus Ward & Co. under the title of ‘At Home 
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Again,’ with verses by Eliza Keary treating of the same subjects 
as the pictures —_—‘ GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN’ gives us a series - 
of photogravure pictures of old-fashioned flowers, such as nar- 
cissus, pinks and lilacs, with accompanying verses, bound in green 
and gold. The drawings are by Mary Cecilia Spaulding, and the 
work is published by A. C. McClurg & Co. ($3.) 


Recent Fiction. 

THERE is such a painful lack of sense in Arthur Louis’s ‘ Dol- 
lars or Sense’ (Brentano), that it is to be feared there will be very 
few.dollars as his pecuniary compensation. The lack of dignity in 
the first chapter, when a young —_ takes a young gentleman aside 
and begs him not to fall in love with her sister, as he is poor, is fol- 
lowed by a sequel too ridiculous for belief. The sister, forbidden 
to love the poor man, consents to marry a rich one, but is ve 
miserable, and does not even care much about her little boy, thoug! 
the author tells us that after all it was to her little boy, aged three 

ears, that she owed her final happy release. The way in which 

e released her was by falling over on her and killing her outright 
by his weight, when she had fallen asleep under the trees one day 
and he was trying to awaken her. The rest of this remarkable 
story is a dovetailing together of tennis parties, dinner parties, 
polo, cricket and races, eked out by a plentiful scattering of anec- 
dotes which the author seems to consider in the light of ‘ good 
stories.’ Even if these were better than they are, they would 
hardly be a reasonable excuse for so foolish a tale-——t UNPLEAS- 
ANT’ is the mildest adjective to be applied to ‘Irene,’ by Sada 
Bailey Fowler. (Philadelphia: H. N. Fowler & Co.) Its sub-title 
is ‘ The Road to Freedom,’ and a sequel is announced as in prep- 
aration with the title of ‘Freedom Found;’ but we should think a 
book with any more ‘freedom’ in it than ‘Irene’ would be quite 
too lax for publication. It is a plea for what the author calls 
‘suitage,’ instead of marriage, the peculiar logic being to the effect 
that as all husbands are terrible tyrants, the more husbands a 
woman has the happier and more independent she will be. Mr. 
Anthony Comstock is the only person to whose notice we should 
care to commend the book. 


A DEFINITE and clear conception, carefully wrought out in fine 
detail, has always been noticeable in the work of Dr. Mitchell, and 
is even more conspicuous than before in his new story, ‘ Roland 
Blake’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; and there is an increased verve, 
a vigor in the new book, which makes it more of a story while 
not less of a study than his earlier efforts in romance. It is, in- 
deed, a noteworthy tale, fine in its subtle study of character and 
changes in character, its nice individualizing of each personality, 
and its clever conversations; but perhaps its greatest charm is in 
the unconscious creation of what in books or pictures or society 
we call atmosphere. It is full of descriptive effect, without de- 
scription. There is no rhetoric, no floridness, no oratory; but an 
impression is made that is indelible. The time is that of the War, 
and although there is no marching or counter-marching of armies, 
the War being introduced only as it affected the individuals of the 
story, the whole atmosphere of war is in each chapter, even in the 
way the people talk, in sharp, terse sentences that make one feel 
the excitement, the agony, the suspense of the time. Each char- 
acter stands clearly by itself, though perhaps the ladies are a little 
more prominent than the hero; and the keen analysis of motive 
and action is as marked a characteristic of this as of Dr. Mitchell’s 
other books. 


‘JOHN JEROME: His Thoughts and Ways,’ by Jean Ingelow 
(Roberts), is described by the author as ‘a book without begin- 
ning,’ and it is equally a book without ending. It is one of the 
most rambling stories it has ever been our fortune to read ; indeed, 
the hero might have said, ‘Story? bless you, there is none to tell.’ 
It is much hike the rambling talk of an old person who has so far 
lost the continuity of memory as not to be able to keep to the point 
of his story. Yet it often breaks out with fresh gleams of humor, 
with tender episodes of tale and narrative; and it shows some- 
thing of pathos. It is a book for an idle hour, when one does not 
wish to be too much excited or required to hold to a close line of 
thought, but when one does wish to get from his reading some- 
thing to think about. It seems to us that Miss Ingelow has put 
much of her own experience and of her observations about life into 
this book. Those who have read her other novels will find in this 
many of the same characteristics of novelty and unique treatment 
of the theme. The author is not a great writer, but she has a 
manner of her own, and something to say which others have not 
said before her——‘ THE BRIGHT STAR of Life,’ by B. L. Farjeon 
(Harper’s Handy Series), is a seasonable story of the Christmas 
star of love and good-fellowship. 
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On the basis of an old colonial story, E. L. Bynner has, in 
‘Agnes Surriage,’ constructed a most interesting historical novel. 
(Ticknor.) He is a thorough master of the art of story-telling, 
holding the reins of the tale Srmly in his hands and moving steadily 
and strongly onward in the development of the plot. This is what 
most strikes a reader —this power of never writing a dull or an ir- 
relevant page. But the book has better characteristics than this. 
The characters, true to the middle of the Eighteenth Century, are 
yet remarkably alive and have no kinship with the puppets who 
throng the pages of so many historical novels. And Agnes 
and Frankland and Commissary Price are characters well worth 
drawing. Mr. Bynner can finely show us the workings of hearts 
and minds through actions and words and looks, but he never 
analyzes: he leaves that to his readers. The atmosphere of the 
story has no Puritanism in it, but its influence is all on the side of 
a broad catholic morality and purity of life and conduct. ‘Agnes 
Surriage is worthy of a more than ephemeral success.——‘ MAR- 
GARET JERMINE,’ by Fayr Madoc (Macmillan), just falls short of 
being a remarkable novel. The plot is good, the characters are 
interesting, the story does not halt; yet the author hardly rises 
above the commonplace. His pathos never reaches the level of 
tragedy, his situations are never thrilling. His characters are 
sometimes exaggerated, and the whole impression of the book is 
that it comes from a hand of no experience but much innate force., 
The language is sometimes very bad (witness the use of ‘like’ for 
‘as,’‘ contend the point’ for ‘contest the point,’ the obsolete 
‘chod’ for ‘chid,’ etc.); but the book is very readable and would 
seem to promise good things in the future. 





+ 

EVERYBODY has seen or at least heard of the exquisite little clay 
figurines discovered at Tanagra in Greece. These statuettes of 
terra-cotta reveal a wonderful vivacity and versatility, a wealth of 
motif not found in any other form left us by ancient art, a variety 
and individuality both of costume and expression which have given a 
sharp turn to our conception of the immobility and fixedness of Greek 
artistic types and a sudden glimpse into the abounding inventiveness 
of that many-sided, many-angled people. It is of the inventor 
or first manipulator of these delicacies found in tombs that E. von 
Wildenburch’s pretty little story, ‘The Master of Tanagra,’ treats. 
(Westermann.) The treatment is highly sentimental and not over- 
laden with archzological detail, and the plot plays, nimbus-like, 


around the heads of Praxiteles and Phryne, of Myrtolaios (the . 


‘master’) and Hellanodike. Incidentally many charactertisic 
phases of early Greek life are flashed upon us: Aeferae come and 
go, feasts and gatherings take place, and the whole is an objective 
enough ejaculation, so to speak, of the artistic dreamings of Hellas 
centuries before the Christian era. The translation is poorly done, 
and the translator, Marie, Baroness von Lauer, takes such liberties 
with the English language as to make ‘sculpt’ averb. The in- 


fluence of Bulwer is as distinct as the taste of ¢adasco in a Spanish 
soup. 





MRs. GEORGE E. SPENCER, wife of the ex-Senator from Ala- 
bama, has already published anonymously two books that attracted 
a good deal of attention: ‘Salt Lake Fruit,’ and ‘ The Story of 
Mary.’ A third now appears with her name, and is published by 
Cassell & Co. Its title is ‘A Plucky One,’ and it is founded upon 
the author’s personal experiences during several months that she 
spent in the far West looking after her latent mining interests 
in the vicinity of Deadwood. The story is full of plucky ones, and 
of incident ; and it may always be remembered that stirring action 
in a mining-camp, however startling, is just as realistic and natu- 
ral as more prosaic occurrences elsewhere.——‘ A MIRAGE OF 
PROMISE,’ by Harriett Pennawell Belt (Lippincott), is a beautifully 
written American story of the early part of this century. It does 
not claim to be an historical romance, but much of actual history 
is interwoven in it, and a vivid picture is given of the sufferings of 
abolitionists as well as slaves in the conflict that waged for so 
many years before the actual war. The scene in the hero’s rooms 
when the mob threaten him is a capital picture, and the entire 
story is a novel of vivid and picturesque effects illustrating the 
sternest truth, and certain therefore to give pleasure to both ‘ ro- 
mantic ’ and ‘ realistic’ readers. 





‘JEAN MACDONALD’S WoRK,’ by Jennie Harrison (American 
Tract Society), has received a gold medal and the yearly pro- 
ceeds in money of the legacy of the late George Wood, given to 
the author of the one book or tract issued by the American Tract 
sige: which promises most to promote ‘ the glory of Christ as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of sinners.’ Jean Macdonald is a 
bright-spirited, clear-headed woman, whose work in the book is 
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especially directed to reconciling the matrimonial difficulties of her 
friends‘ MOHAWKS,’ by Miss Braddon (Franklin Square Li- 
brary), is not a tale of American Indians, but of members of the 
Mohawk Club in the early days of the last century. Famous names 
occur in it— Walpole, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, 
Swift and Voltaire; but the story after all is more romantic than 
historical‘ FROM POLE TO POLE,’ by Gordon Stables, illus- 
trated (Armstrong), is an original and entertaining story of the sea, 
possessing the merit of being written by an author who has ‘ been 
there’ and who has not therefore had to compile his adventures in 
the seclusion of a library ——‘ THAT WINTER NIGHT,’ by Robert 
Buchanan (Harper’s Handy Series), is a very prettily-told story of 
the Franco-Prussian war, in which love truimphs over enmity. The 
plot is old, but the treatment is fresh and pleasing. 





‘RANKELL’S REMAINS’ (Ticknor) is a novel above the average 
but considerably below the standard of Mr. Wendell’s first book, 
‘The Duchess Emilia.” The character of the enormously suc- 
cessful merchant is well drawn in all its repulsiveness, but the 
other figures are not natural or effective, and the ending of. the 
story is so horrible as to be almost beyond the province of art. 
One very strong thing in the book is the vivid picture of the inside 
working of a national convention. On the whole it is worth a read- 
ing.——A FEw years ago Messrs. S. E. Cassino & Co., of Boston, 
published a neat and complete edition of Goethe's works, in ten 
volumes. From that edition Mr. Bradlee Whidden, successor to 
the Cassinos, reissues in a single volume, edited by Leopold Noa, 
‘The Sorrows of Young Werther and Other Tales,’ to wit, ‘ Elec- 
tive Affinities,’ ‘The Good Women,’ and the little sketch called ‘A 
Tale.’ This generation will probably weep less over Werther and 
Ottilie than did our grandmothers, but if people must read ro- 
mances of illicit love these old standards are perhaps preferable to 
contemporary French trash‘ THE MOON MAIDEN,’ by Jessy 
E. Greenwood (Macmillan & Co.), is a beautiful little fairy-story — 
fantastic, original, and full of wise meaning. 





The Parting Ship. 


“ Bon voyage, mes enfants.” 
On crimsoned couch, the Sun once more 
At evening’s gate lay dying ; 
Above the sad sea’s sullen roar 
The grieving winds were sighing ; 
A barque shot from the lonely shore 
With all her broad sails flying. 


And they that sailed upon that ship, 
No more they wept nor smiled: 
- No tearful eye, no trembling lip, 
No supplications wild. 


No sorrowing for the lessening lands, 
Ng dread of coming Il: 

They stood with folded, cold white hands 
And hearts for ever still. 


On that illimitable sea 

The ghostly vessel sped ; 
Out-bearing to eternity 

The world’s unnumbered dead. 


But on the shore—so dark, so fair— 
From which they swiftly parted, 
Were piercing cries and mute despair 

Of mortals broken-hearted. 


And arms bereft in anguish raised, 
Imploring to the skies ; 

And silent souls that only gazed 
With steadfast, hopeless eyes. 


But when the great celestial pyre 
For each dead day is lighted, 
Then, looming on the wall of fire 

That breathless ship is sighted. 


White with the dead that die each day 
She holds her course alone, 
: Far through the closing shadows gray 
Out to the dark unknown. 
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’Tis yesterday upon the shore ; 
To-day will come to-morrow 
Here and hereafter—ever more— 

And so, farewell to sorrow. 


Her giant shadow falls, and gray 
The twilight comes, appalling ; 

Her cloudy sails shake out the spray, 
And then—the dew is falling: 

The cordage creaks, and straight we say 
Hark !—how the winds are calling! 


ROBERT Burns WILSON. 


The Lounger 


I cAN’T help being amused by the tone of literary England to- 
ward Walt Whitman. Any one would think from what is said in 
the English papers that the ‘ good, gray poet’ was starving in a 
garret, and that it was as much as his life was worth to show his 
good gray head in the streets. Now they are taking up a subscrip- 
tion to relieve his dire wants, and Mr. Whitman has been inter- 
viewed as to his condition. He answers that he is well taken care 
of by his brother, in Camden, N..J., and is in need of nothing, but 
will be glad to receive anything that may be sent to him by his 
English admirers. This is characteristically frank, and reveals Mr. 
Whitman’s bland and childlike nature as clearly as anything he 
ever did or said. 


THE LONDON Sfectator is shocked at the fulness of detail with 
which the Campbell divorce suit has been reported by the daily 
press in England, and the freedom with which it has been pub- 
Ficly discussed. In an editorial referring to the article in which 
this feeling was expressed, the 7rébune says: ‘The English 
journal which we have quoted, instead of condemning the daily 
press, calls upon the bench to protect witnesses in scandalous or 
conspiracy cases by extending existing rules respecting contempt 
of court. It urges the judges to order, when necessary, that evi- 
dence shall not be published until the verdict is rendered. The in- 
terest in the case would then have passed, evidence would have to 
be condensed, and the evil of newspaper publication would be 
confined to a single day instead of a filthy story being spread over 
weeks. This is an exceedingly practical suggestion.’ 


THIS zs a practical suggestion, and one that should be acted 
upon promptly in the United States as well as in Great Britain, 
and no doubt Zhe Spectator made it in perfect sincerity. I should 
like to think that the 77zbune was equally sincere in endorsing it ; 
but since it has rivalled all its contemporaries in New York in 
publishing the nauseous details of the very trial to which it refers, 
I am forced to believe that the editorial condemnation of its own 
‘conduct was penned by Mr. Pecksniff—a not infrequent contrib- 
utor to its columns. 


THE most undeserved abuse I have read of late is that of the 


National Opera Company by the national press. The Company 
may not be perfect ; it probably has its faults; but every damaging 
statement made against it within the past fortnight has been a ma- 
licious fabrication susceptible of the easiest disproof. If I were a 
Director of this Company, I should take the trouble to trace these 
libels to their source—not a difficult matter, 1 fancy—and bring to 
justice the person or persons who originated them. The liberty of 
the press is undoubtedly a good thing, but its abuse of this liberty 
in the vilification of a respectable body of men and women for the 
gratification of personal spite is unpardonable: Its effect will be 


a popular reaction in favor of the sufferers by this misrepresen- 
tation. 


SO MANY authors, clergymen and professional beauties have 
gone upon the stage, that it is hardly a matter for wonderment that 
an actor should now and then try his luck as a pretty man (witness 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew), as an author, or asan exhorter. Mr. Irving has 
appeared with notable success as a lecturer at Harvard and Oxford; 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble is a capital writer of verses, plays and remi- 
niscences ; Mr. Barrett is not unknown as a biographer and dramatic 
critic; and Mr. Booth and other actors, more or less distinguished, 
have contributed liberally to the Actors and Actresses Series which 
the Cassells are publishing. No one who happened to pick up the 
Christmas number of the 4/zrror, a dramatic paper of this city, was 
surprised, therefore, to find the name of M. B. Curtis (‘Sam’l of 
Posen’) printed in fac-simile of that popular actor’s autograph at 
the foot of a tale called ‘The Major’s Story.’ That is, he wasn’t 
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surprised if he didn’t read the story; but he was if he did, for it is 
written with a literary skill not to be acquired on the comic stage. 
The Sun threw a broad ray of light on this mystery last Tuesday, 
when it pointed out that ‘The Major’s Story’ was won | a miner's 
story, and that the miner who wrote it was Bret Harte—that the tale 
was, save fora few verbal alterations, Mr. Harte’s ‘ Man from Solano,’ 
which appeared in 7he Sun a few years ago. It isn’t known 
whether Mr. Curtis knew about its authorship, or only bought 
from some literary hack what he believed to be an original story 
and put his own name to it. In either case he has probably made 
his last appearance as an author. 


Magazine Notes. 

IN The Atlantic the opening chapters of ‘ The Second Son,’ by 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich, will be read with curiosity. Mr. 
Crawford’s story of modern Constantinople, ‘ Paul Patoff,’ is also 
begun, and is as yet largely given to descriptive passages. The 
short stories, ‘Zenas Smith’s Ride to Roxbury,’ by Edgar Mayhew 
Bacon, and ‘The King Who went out Governing,’ by Margaret 
Vandegrift, are humorous and clever. Agnes Repplier writes of 
‘What Children Read,’ with something like a lament that they. no 
longer read what children read a great many years ago. She claims 
that the chief merit of youthful literature at present is its harmless- 
ness, but it seems hardly worth while to argue upon the subject at 
such length, since, whether lamentable or nof, it is a fact that the 
children of to-day certainly will zo¢ read the ‘ Parents’ Assistant.’ 
Miss Repplier mourns that children now prefer Miss Alcott to 
Miss Edgeworth, but her utmost eloquence will not be able to 
change the fact. There is an interesting article on ‘ Frederic the 
Great and Madame de Pompadour,’ and George Frederic Parsons 
writes with earnestness on ‘ The Saloon in Society.’ 


One needs to be wide awake to take up Lzppzncott's, or rather 
will be wide awake when he has finished it. The magazine is 
unique in its quiet but complete —— of the descriptive ele- 
ment and of didactic instruction of any kind, being given over to 
fiction and to spirited controversy on subjects of the time, of a 
kind to stimulate personal thought rather than to add to one’s 
accumulation of knowledge. The January number is a brilliant 
one. The new plan of one whole novel in each issue, instead of 
many chapters of many serials, is commending itself to readers, 
and it is a pleasure to find Mr. Hawthorne at his best in ‘Sinfire,’ 
which is the novel for January. The story is weird, uncanny and 
impossible, but it is powerful and imaginative, and shows artistic 
care and finish. In graceful contrast, both as to title and treat- 
ment, to the brilliant ‘Sinfire,’ is Sidney Luska’s ‘The Story of 
Angela,’ in which an old, old story is told with new and delicate 
pathos. That the author makes no explanation about the false 
priest, and leaves Angela herself undeceived to the last, where an- 
other writer would have worked melodrama to its utmost, is a 
proof of his literary genius. Mrs. Monroe gives an interview 
between Senator Ingalls and Mr. Howells, in which the gentlemen 
discuss entertainingly politics and literature, or more exactly per- 
a the people of politics and literature. Edgar Fawcett’s article, . 
‘Should Critics be Gentlemen?’ might better have been called 
‘Should Gentlemen be Critics?’ since the drift of the paper is to 
show that under no circumstances whatever should anybody be 
allowed to bea critic. Why then does Mr. Fawcett permit himself 
to become one? Walt Whitman writes of ‘My Book and I,’ 
stating that the ‘book’ can only be judged of properly a hundred 
years from now. The only remarkable thing about Miss Cleve- 
land’s trivialities in the form of verse is that they should have been 
accepted and published. Barrett Wendell writes of ‘Social Life 
at Harvard,’ W. H. Babcock of ‘ The George movement and Prop- 
erty,’ W. H. B. in Monthly Gossip of ‘ Howells and Realism,’ with 
the very true remark that ‘ Mr. Howells is much better in practice 
than in theory, and best where he is least consistent ;’ and A. W. 
R., also in Monthly Gossip, discusses ‘ Morality in Fiction,’ with 
the plea that many novels are pernicious, not because they treat of 
immoral situations, but because they treat immoral situations as if 
they were highly moral. 


The Boy's World, conducted by Matthew White, Jr., has en- 
tered upon its second year with an attractive outlook. It has 
among its contributors some of the best known writers for boys 
and it is to be congratulated upon its healthy and unsensational 
tone.—— The Antiquary and Book-Lore for December are received. 
In the latter we find a number of articles such as are dear to the 
heart of the book lover. Few more readable magazines reach 
our table than this devoted to ‘books of days gone by..——To the 
first number of Murray's Magazine Matthew Arnold will contribute 
an essay on General Grant. Mr. Howells’s new story, ‘April 
Hopes,’ will be begun in the February Harfer's. 
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The Fine Arts 
‘Impressions on Painting.” * 

PainTERS seldom write about their art—the more’s the 
pity! The little that they have written is, for practical 
purposes, better worth reading than all of Ruskin, of Taine 
and of Véron. Alfred Stevens’s ‘Impressions’ is a small 
collection of detached sentences, which contains an amount 
of substantial truth about painting out of all proportion to 
the size of the volume. Even such of these aphorisms as 
embody mistakes will stimulate thought, because the con- 

*victions they express are the results of thought and ex- 
perience. The majority are true; and all are tersely and 
epigrammatically expressed. To give some examples, take 
the following upon matters of technique : ‘ The painter who 
does not know how to “detach” a lemon on a Japanese 
plate, is not a delicate colorist.’ ‘What has been quickly 
done has been quickly seen, unless the dexterity be the re- 
sult of long and conscientious studies.’ ‘A spark of light, 
placed on an accessory by a Dutch or Flemish master, is 
more than an able touch of the brush—it is a stroke of in- 
tellect.’ And of good advice to beginners and to teachers, 
we would quote :—‘ The student should be forbidden to 
draw from memory or from chic. He ought always to work 
de visu.’ And this :—‘If the right hand becomes too skilful, 
one should make use of the left. The brain ought not to 
allow itself to be dominated by the dexterity of the hand.’ 
There is some ‘ shop-talk,’ quite as good as the rest :—‘ Fa- 
thers who oblige their sons to become painters, as one be- 
comes a grocer, are to-day honored. Fifty years ago it was 
quite the contrary. They will come back toit.’ ‘It is 
always dangerous to paint a portrait for nothing, for the per- 
son who has sat for it never defends it when it is criticised.’ 
The translation seems to be, in general, well done, but there 
are a few obvious slips. Can Mons. Stevens have really 
meant, as he is made to say, that certain Dutch masters 
* appear to have painted with small pounded stones !’ Should 
it not have been ‘with pulverized gems?’ That would 
have given some idea of their coloring, which Mons. Stevens 
evidently much admires. The little book is elegant in 
shape and make-up, and is beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 


Art Notes. 


ONE of the most interesting pieces of needlework ever shown in 
New York is a fac-simile reproduction of good Queen Matilda’s 
famous tapestry, known in history as the Bayeux tapestry, now on 
exhibition at the rooms of the Associated Artists in East Twenty- 
third Street. It is the work of thirty-five English women living in 
Staffordshire, and is done in wools on linen with a raised stitch. 
It represents the conquest of England by William the Conqueror. 
The original is in the Town Hall at Bayeux, Normandy. It meas- 
ures 227 feet in length and twenty inches in breadth. The repro- 
duction gives an admirable idea of it, and every lover of art and 
history should see it. Some Donegal flax embroideries, worked on 
linen in colored flax with Keltic designs by Irish peasants, are on 
exhibition at the same rooms. They are curious and attractive. | 


—The famous collection of paintings belonging to the A. T. 
Stewart estate will be sold by the American Art Association about 
the middle of March. Among the most noted works are Meis- 
sonier’s ‘1807,’ Huntington’s ‘Lady Washington’s Reception,’ 
Church's ‘ Niagara,’ Fortuny’s ‘ Serpent Charmer’ (a replica), Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘ Horse Fair,’ Géréme’s ‘ Pollice Verso,’ and a replica of 
Piloty’s ‘ Thusnelda.’ The collection will be publicly exhibited pre- 
vious to its sale. 

—Mr. S. P. Avery’s gallery has received some important addi- 
tions. Among the new pictures are a fine example of Benjamin 
Vautier, a painter who is better known in Europe than in America 
and stands at the head of the school to which Knaus and Defreg- 
ger belong. This picture presents the interior of a diligence sta- 
tion, and contains a number of well-composed and expressive 
groups. A Hamon, ‘The Aviary,’ showing a girl in classic dra- 
pers feeding birds, a Strasburg street scene by Grison, a Van 

ke, a Jacque, two peasant children at a Barbizon cottage-door, 

n ; ‘ 
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the portrait of Whistler by himself, and that by Fantin are among 
the noteworthy works. A portrait by Matthew Jouett, a pupil of 
Gilbert Stuart, is hung in this gallery. 


—Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s seventy-one drawings for the fine 
edition of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ just published by Harper & 
Bros., were exhibited at the Grolier Club rooms from December 
15th to 22d. If Mr. Abbey had never done anything else, this 
series of drawings would have made for him a unique position in 
the art-world. These charming conceptions are not merely pic- 
tures : they are like living representations and sparkling with vitality, 
Their dainty dramatic quality, their sense of action in repose, their 
remarkable feeling of invention in pose and grouping, place them 
on a high plane of figure draughtmanship. Most of the drawings 
are in pen-and-ink ; a few are in gouahe, and the stiff, starched 
dame, ‘ Aunt Pedigree,’ is in opaque color. 

—The autumn exhibition at the Academy of Design closed last 
Saturday. Eight thousand admission tickets were sold while it 
remained open, and the sales of pictures amounted to $18,095 
(catalogue prices). 

—Mr. Edward Greey has on exhibition at his rooms some fine 
lacquers and bronzes, and also a collection of keramics belonging 
to the late Ninagawa Noritane, of Tokio, a Japanese art-authority. 
Part of the Brinkley collection is still to be seen there.——A collec- 
tion of art-works brought from Japan by Mr. H. Shugio are to be 
seen at the store of the First Japanese Manufacturing and Trading 
Co. in Broadway. 


—Corot’s ‘Ferryman,’ an important example, ‘Faust and Mar- 
guerite,’ a large work by Carl Becker, and a well-painted picture 
of children blowing bubbles, by G. Schachinger, of Munich, are on 
exhibition at Knoedler’s. 


— The Magazine of Art for January (Cassell) has a fine photo- 

avure plate of ‘ Pandora’s Box,’ after the painting by Jacquet; 
illustrated articles on the Clarke collection of paintings, the Paris 
of the Revolution, on portraits of Sarah Siddons, and other inter- 
esting topics; and the customary art notes. The magazine begins 
the new year well——- The Portfolio for December (Macmillan) 
has for frontispiece an Arab beauty, after G. L. Seymour; and it 
also has a reproduction of an etching (a portrait) by Van Dyck, an 
original etching of Penshurst Place, by H. Railton, and illustrated 
articles on Germain Pilon and Warwick Brookes. The table of 
contents for the volume accompanies this number. 


—Mons. F. E. Bertier, a French artist, has taken Mr. A. A. Ander- 
son’s studio in the Sherwood Building, and is painting portraits. 
He has won considerable reputation in Paris, where he has painted 
the portraits of many well-known persons, including the Comte de 
Paris. He is also a painter of figure-subjects. 

—An exhibition of works by Munkacsy, Vasclav Brozik and 
Tito Lessi is open to invited guests, in a small gallery built behind 
the stage of the Twenty-third Street Tabernacle, where the ‘ Christ 
before Pilate’ is to be seen. The six works by Munkacsy include 
three landscapes and three figure-subjects, the seven pictures by 
Brozik are all genres, and there are six oils by Lessi, a pupil of 
Meissonier.——A portrait of Mons. de Munkacsy, painted since 
his arrival in New York by F. E. Bertier, a French artist, is on ex- 
hibition at Knoedler’s. It gives the head and shoulders against a 
dark red background with the fur collar of a cloak brought across 
one shoulder, It is a very lifelike head, handled with considerable 
strength and still more refinement. The accessories are subordi- 
nated in color and tone, and the head is thrown into relief without 
being obtrusive——A new work by Munkacsy himself has been 
shown at this gallery. It is called ‘In the Conservatory,’ and 
shows a child holding worsted on her arms while her mother winds 
it and her sister looks on. The brushwork has the stamp of the 
master, and the color and effect of light are fine in quality. 


The Hundred Authors. 
[Dr. F. H. Hedge, in The Forum.) ; 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, aided by suggestions from some of his 
compatriots, proposes a list of the best hundred authors, which 
may serve as a guide to readers who seek, or need, direction in 
their reading. A New York journal, THE CRITIC, supplements 
that list with one of an equal number of those American authors 
‘whom,’ to quote its own language, ‘one can least well afford to 
leave unread.’* The Englishman’s catalogue is composed of selec- 
tions from the world’s literature extending through all time; the 
American imitator collects his hundred authors from the literature 
of one country—a literature scarcely two hundred years old. Con- 
cerning these two lists, I beg leave to offer the following strictures. 


* Our expression was : ‘ Perhaps worthiest of being read by their fellow-countryme® 
of the present day.’—Eps, Critic. 
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pepusion with the latter, it seems to me that one may very well 
afford, without detriment to one’s intellectual well-being, to leave 
unread two-thirds of the authors named. I should say that they 
had better be left unread by all who set much value on their time; 
moreover, that many American authors unnamed by THE CRITIC, 
among the living and the dead, are better worth reading than some 
who figure in his list. The principle which seems to have governed 
in great part THE CRITIC’S selection is ‘popularity, the usual 
American standard of values—not an eek one in a country 
where so much is decided by the popular vote, but very fallacious. 

It is safe to say that no book which attains immediate and wide 
popularity is likely to possess much solid and enduring worth. But 
that, after all, is the thing which, in recommending books, is chiefly 
to be considered. We have seen many shining popularities wane ; 
and some are already threatened with oblivion, the great destroyer 
whose favorite food is popularity. What author in our day has 
been more popular than Dickens? But Dickens is now compara- 
tively little read ; the next generation will have forgotten him. In 
the third decade of this century (I forget the exact dates) there 
flashed successively upon the world two novels which immediately 
er to themselves an immense popularity ; they took young 
England and young America by storm—‘ Vivian Grey’ and ‘ Pel- 
ham.’ Who reads either of those novels now? ‘Jane Eyre’ is 
nearly obsolete. Nay, how few of our youth now care for.‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ the most popular book in its day that was ever 
written ? 

Our country has produced many standard works, authorities of 
lasting —— in their several departments of history, law, 
science. But apart from these, of writers in the province of polite 
literature—our poets, novelists, essayists—how many are likely to 
survive with undiminished repute the first twenty years of the 
twentieth century? In Emerson alone do I find the note and 
promise of a more enduring fame. The others are accidents of 
their day ; in him I seem to discern a prophet of all time. I notice 
that in Lubbock’s final list Emerson is the only American name. 

A considerable portion of the authors commended by THE CRITIC 
are writers of fiction. It is marvellous how many things in this line 
are produced in our day. Much finetalent, masculine and feminine, 
goes into the business. I have read with some enjoyment the 
most bruited of these productions ; they have served to ‘ beguile the 
time,’ as the phrase* goes, in the absence of graver employment. 
But I have not found my intellectual horizon extended or my stock 
of ideas increased by the lecture. I have felt that I could very well 
have afforded to leave those books unread; that the time given to 
them might have been spent at the whist-table, had opportunity 
served, with quite as much profit. Coleridge compares the pleas- 
ure of such reading to that of leaning over the railing of a bridge 
and watching the flow of the river beneath. They praise the nice 
observation, the exact portraiture of men and manners, the faith- 
ful realism in these compositions. I acknowledge that merit ; I see 
in it a legitimate form of literary art, but not a very high one. 
What profits it, this elaborate photographing of sordid people and 
mean conditions? Give me the writer who can lift me out of the 
common and bring me to face the fair possibilities of a nobler life. 
We gaze with a certain complacency on a drinking scene by Ten- 
iers, or a genre painting by one of the modern French school; but 
how different the feeling one has in the first surprise of Titian’s 
‘ Assumption,’ or-the Sistine Madonna! 

I am not contending against fiction as such. There are works in 
this province which, indeed, one cannot afford to leave unread. 
An educated, or would-be educated, reader should acquaint him- 
self with those on which the arch-critic Time has set his seal of 
approbation ; such as ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ the ‘Thousand-and-one Nights,’ the 
‘ Hitopadesa,’ and Bunyan’s deathless parable. Scott's novels will 
always hold their place among English classics; and so will ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ and perhaps ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘Peregrine 
Pickle.’ Then there is a class of novels well worth reading ; those 
which embody profound —-. and, while depicting life as it is, 
ee the deeper meaning of life. Typical of this class is ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,’ a somewhat tedious book to those who read for 
amusement only, but an education to those who apprehend its 
spirit and intent. 

If THE CRITIC’s list is unsatisfactosy in its admissions and its 
omissions, Sir John Lubbock’s is even more so. What impresses 
me in it, first of all, is the futility of attempting to comprise the 
world’s best authors within the limit of a hundred names. Why 
just a hundred? Because man has ten fingers on his hands, 
superstition has invested that number, and still more the square 
of that number, with an almost sacred significance. But let that 


* A very incorrect phrase, to be sure, as now used, and differing widely from its 
original use by Lady Macbeth. 
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pass. Sir John Lubbock’s century betrays the John Bull. 
incompetence and literary prejudice are both conspicuous in it. I 
should like to strike out at once at least a tenth part of the names 
proposed. Not that the writers named are without merit, and even 
great merit, but that their merit is not so supereminent as to en- 
title them to a place among the most select of the world’s men of 
letters. Think of taking in Southey and leaving out Coleridge, 
Byron, Ariosto, Tasso, Corneille, Racine, Schiller! Think of put- 
ting in Sheridan and omitting all the Elizabethan dramatists but 
Shakspeare! The ‘She-king’ (Chinese Odes) is mentioned, and 
Firdusi, and the ‘ Maha Bharata,’ but where is ‘ Sakoontal4,’ the 
choicest gem of Oriental poetry? (Thanks to Messrs. Dodd’ and 
Mead for their reprint of Monier Williams’s translation of that 
noble drama !) We have Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ but no mention 
of George Herbert or Vaughan. We have Mill, but no mention of 
Kant or Hegel. We have Lewes’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ but no: 
mention of any of the great German writers on that subject, 
although accessible in English translations; nor of Bunsen’s ‘ God 
in History.’ Carlyle is mentioned twice, once as author of the 
‘History of the French Revolution,’ and once as author of ‘ Past 
and Present ;” but where is ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ the most character- 
istic and impressive of all his works? Sterne is not named, nor 
De Quincey, nor many, many others certainly more worthy of men- 
tion than Smiles’s ‘Self-Help.’ No biography except Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ is named after Plutarch ; and under the name of 
Plutarch we are not told whether the ‘ Lives’ or the ‘ Morals,’ or 
both, are intended. ‘Apostolic Fathers’ contains very little of in- 
terest for even a theological scholar who is not a specialist in that 
line. Of subsequent ecclesiastical history there is nothing; not 
even Milman’s great work, ‘Latin Christianity.’ The catalogue 
is poor in books of travel; all the rich literature of Arctic ex- 
ploration, so interesting to all classes of readers, is passed over im 
silence. 

As a summary of Sir John Lubbock’s experience with books, 
his list may be interesting to his friends; as a guide to readers it 
is nearly worthless. Of the great classics of the world no mention 
was needed for those who would in any case resort to them, while 
of the books not mentioned many are precisely those which less. 
educated readers would find most profitable. 

One fault common to both the catalogues which I have criticised 
is the absence of practical classification, respective of the needs of 
different orders of readers, and the end for which they read. All 
good books are not equally good for all readers; some crave one” 
kind of intellectual diet, some another. Let those who read for 
amusement only read whatever amuses them. They may grow by 
their own experience from delight in what is coarse or trivial to a 
liking for better things. 

For those who read for spiritual edification, most counsellors 
would recommend the Bible. But the difficulty with the Bible is 
its traditionary association with religious discipline and compul- 
sory, formal use, which prevents the reader from enjoying or profit- 
ing by it simply as literature. What reading it would be for one 
who should become acquainted with it for the first time in mature 
years! This happened to Heine, the poet, who found himself one 
Sunday with no other book and no other means of entertainment. 
The mocker, from whom such eulogy was to have been least ex- 
sage speaks in glowing terms of the edification he had derived 

rom this to him quite novel book. 

‘The Confessions of St. Augustine’ is named by Lubbock, and 
certainly no work of the kind has a better right to its place on his 
list; a book that is sure to ‘find’ the reader who has any religious 
sensibility. ‘The ‘Imitation,’ commonly ascribed to Thomas & 
Kempis, and said to have passed through a larger number of edi- 
tions than any other book except the Bible, is also on that list. 
But neither Law’s ‘ Spirit of Prayer’ nor Scougal’s ‘ Life of God in 
the Soul’ is named. 

For those who read for instruction, for information—not special- 
ists or professional students—the field is too wide for even the most 
general direction beyond that of reading the books approved by 
the highest authorities in their several departments, and wastin 
no time on inferior productions. Those who read for intellectu 
stimulus will feel themselves attracted to metaphysical writings of 
which such stimulus is the only use. No metaphysician, as meta- 
na ever discovered a new truth or established an old one 

yond the possibility of a doubt. But these writings stimulate 
thought, and those do so most effectually whose conclusions are 
most remote from the common sense, or, perhaps I should say, the 
common beliefs, of mankind. Berkeley is more stimulating than 
Locke, and Hume more stimulating than his Scotch compeers of 
what is called the ‘common-sense school.’ . More stimulating still 
than Hume is Kant, whom Hume stimulated, and the followers of 
Kant through the long years of transcendental speculation. 
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A different kind of stimulus, a moral stimulus, comes from bi- 
ographies and autobiographies of famous men. Such may be 
safely commended as the wholesomest reading. I say commended, 
but I have not much faith in commending books. Let no one, un- 
less he be a professional teacher of youth, prescribe unasked an- 
other’s reading. Judging from myself I should say, it is not the 
books that are commended to us, nor even those which we seek on 
account of their report, but those upon which we happen—those 
which accident wafts to us—that profit us most. Meanwhile, a 
better, certainly a more entertaining, enterprise than that of com- 
pounding centuries of authors would be a challenge to accredited 
scholars to communicate their own experience in this field, and to 
specify the books which to them individually have proved most 
fructifying. 





The Ethics of Reviewing. 
[Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Magazine.] 

‘IN omnibus rebus requiem quaesivi, sed non inveni, nisi in noex- 
kins ond boexkins.’ ‘In all things have I sought peace and found 
her not, save in nooks and books,’ said Thomas & Kempis, «ccord- 
ing to his biography in the Elzevir edition of the ‘De Imitatione 
Christi.” Only in books and corners is peace to be found in our 
day, among wars and rumors of wars political and social; yes, and 
even literary. For peace is not to be found in all books, still less 
in The Quarterly Review, and the quarrels of authors and the in- 
eptitude of outsiders have of late been conspicuous and noisy. 
Never may | plunge into a dispute about the date of Phillips's 
*Cides ’ and ‘ Splendid Shillings,’ as a newspaper calls these works 
in an article pleading for strict accuracy. I never read ‘ Cides,’ nor 
‘Splendid Shillings’ either, for that matter. But a reviewer who 
is not a specialist in restoration literature (most of which appears 
rather trashy) may have his humble ideas about the Ethics of 
Reviewing. 

Lately we have heard enough from people of ‘a delicate morality, 
stap me,’ about the mystery of Log-Rolling. This meaningless 
term seems merely to denote the Puff Mutual. A man puffs his 
friend’s or accomplice’s books on the understood condition that 
they shall puff his. The people who do this belong to Mutual Ad- 
miration Societies. They also combine:to denounce the books of 
persons:who are not of their set. This appears to be a fair descrip- 
tion of the vice of Log-Rolling. As one not unacquainted with the 
handicraft of reviewing, I may humbly remark that I dont believe 
in the conspiracy. I do not believe that there are three men in 
England so mean as to praise. a book for the purpose of being 
praised in. turn themselves. On the other hand it is perfectly true, 
and long may it be so, that men of similar literary tastes and 
knowledge of the same topics will drift together and become friends 
in Apollo, and praise each other’s work when they think it deserves 
praise. It has always been so, and always will be so. Virgil and 
Horace were members of a Mutual Admiration Society of this kind, 
and were reviled by Messrs. Bavius and Maevious. 

‘Et jam dente minus mordeor invido,’ says Horace, proving that 
many ‘had a tooth,’ as the French say, an invidious tooth, against 
him. In all literary times it has been the same. Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and Pope were a Mutual Admiration Society, and Grub Street did 
not like them; so were Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Bozzy, and 
Reynolds ; so were Ronsard, and Joachim du Belly, and Remy Bel- 
leau; so were Moliére, and Boileau, and Racine, at one time, and 
Boursault and De Visé, and Cotin and Chapelain complained. 
A Mutual Admiration Society was the famed Romantic cézacle, 
and, if they all praised Hugo, they did not ‘log-roll’—it was not 
mutual—Hugo never said a word for George Sand, she remarks, 
though George Sand said so many for him. If young Mr. Tenny- 
son, if young Mr. Keats were favorably reviewed in their earl 
time, who reviewed them? Mr. Arthur Hallam and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, their familiar friends. Among little people as well as great 
the rule will hold, and comrades in literature will praise each other 
to-day as much more famous people have done before. But if the 
praise they give is undeserved and conferred in ignorance, then 
they are indeed to blame. For what business has any man to 
comment on a matter in which he is not competent? Away with 
him, even if his motive be mere ignorant kindness of heart. 

It seems a hard thing to me, then, if one man-of-letters may not 
criticise another favorably because the other is his friend. Asa 
rule, he does not admire him because he is his friend ; on the other 
hand, he sought his friendship because he admired him. As an 
aged reviewer, I can say, for one, that the most enthusiastic, not to 
say gushing, reviews I have ever written, were notices of the work 
of men whom I had never seen nor corresponded with, and who 
never wrote.a review in their lives. If the writers became my 
friends later, am I therefore bound to be silent when I think their 
new performances demand admiration ? 
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Let us take another case. What is a Reviewer to do when his 
friend has written a bad book, or a book that seems bad to the 
critic? Apparently the moralists who think the Reviewer is never 
to praise his friends when they do well, hold that he is bound in 
honor to censure them when they do ill. This friendship is too 
like the conduct of the typical Roman Father, who was always 
sending his sons to the Lictors. If a Reviewer finds that his 
friend’s book deserves censure, I think his conduct will be guided, 
in Aristotelian phrase, by the ‘how much’ and the ‘how.’ If he 
knows that his friend can stand it, he may publish a courteous and 
temperate critical remonstrance. But if the case calls for more 
than that, he will not set up a bawl of ‘impostor,’ ‘charlatan,’ 
‘ignoramus,’ and so forth, he will merely be silent. All ill-doing 
does not deserve ‘exposure,’ still less exposure by a friend. Sir 
Walter Scott used to say, ‘Never mind the exposure. God help us 
all, and let us hope that these people will, as old Mrs. Macknight 
used to say, mend the tenour of their ways’ (‘Recollections of Sir 
Walter Scott,’ London, 1838, p. 210). If exposure must needs 
come, let it be from an indifferent person. There is no lack of 
critics in this world; let them do their duty. Magna est veritas, 
to be sure, but let other people, not friends of the sinner, serve her 
cause in such an instance. A friend is not greater than the Truth, 
but all truths are not good to tell by all persons. There is nothing 
false nor perjured in a disapproving silence. Scott and Jeffrey, to 
be sure, were friends after Jeffrey had written a very snappish 
review of ‘ Marmion,’ but Scott had more than the common share 
of magnanimity. Had his clever Reviewer been either more cor- 
teous or silent, what would the cause of Truth have lost, and what 
a treasure he chose to imperil! I cannot believe that it is any 
critic’s duty to hoist a friend and publicly birch him. This is far 
too Roman a virtue. 

The converse of this rule in the Ethics of Reviewing is, that one 
should never criticise a personal enemy, in the field of the arts or 
letters. Who is so certain of his literary virtue that he can promise 
himself to be wholly free from a hostile personal amzmus? You 
persuade yourself that you are only discharging a public duty. 
Some day, perchance, your conscience will tell you that hatred, not 
fair indignation, was your motive, Or perhaps your conscience will 
never tell you so, and yet the charge may be true. In the days of 
flogging in the Navy, I think an honest boatswain’s mate would 
have sought for a substitute when his personal foe was sentenced 
to the lash. A literary boatswain’s mate should not be less scru- 
pulous. The malefactor deserves the cat no doubt, but another hand 
should lay it on. Will no one else lay iton? Then let the varlet 
*scape whipping, or even swagger in dishonest laurels. 

These rules may seem too lenient, but we do not live in a world 
where every man is bound to execute abstract justice. There is 
a certain scriptural caution against judging—a critic’s profession is 
to judge, but no necessity is laid on him ee everybody. I 
cannot see why he should not praise a friend, above all in cases 
where, perhaps, he himself is one of the very few practised and 
competent judges of that friend’s special knowledge and perform- 
ances. I see many reasons why he should no more trounce a friend 
than an enemy. Is it. not plain that if all reviews were signed, 
this talk of ‘log-rolling ’ would be deprived of any justification? I 
do not mean to say that there is no such thing as a tempered log- 
rolling. If I want a thoroughly fair estimate of the work of Jones, 
who writes statedly in Zhe Lounger, and who is always reviewed 
in The Lounger the week that his new book is published, why I 
go to some other organ of criticism. In the same way, if 1 wish to 
know what is a just estimate of Tomkins’s work, I don’t consult 
The Street (a journal of the Market and the State), to which Tom- 
kins once was dear, but which now dislikes him for some reason. 
If all reviews were signed these little exhibitions of human nature 
could hardly be offered to an amused public. When the public 
saw Jones signing a number of articles in Zhe Lounger, they 
would smile at the friendly punctuality with which his books are 
studied in that serial. When they observed that, as soon as Tom- 
kins’s signature disappeared from 7he Street, his name was never 
mentioned without insult in Ze Street’s columns, they would draw 
their conclusions. Moreover, they would inevitably detect any 
mutual puffery, and Bavius and Maevius would not dare to ‘ladle 
butter from their mutual tubs.’ If reviews were signed, too, many 
literary squabbles would be prevented. How often one is blamed 
for a review written by some one else, of a book that one never even 
saw! But the wise world objects to signed reviews, and_ prefers 
all these misconceptions, and the possibility of all sorts of under- 
ground arts, to the opportunity of knowing whether any criticism 
is written by a reviewer worthy of attention. In no paper, prob- 
ably, are its own contributors so severely handled as in the only 
English literary journal which makes a rule that all reviews shall 

be signed. 
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Current Criticism 


‘THE RAVEN’ AND ‘THE BLESSED DAMOZEL.'—Take, for 
example, the story of the genesis of ‘The Blessed Damozel.’ We 
have Rossetti’s own words to tell us that in early youth he loved 
and ‘studied Poe. Yet even with this clue we should hardly guess 
that ‘ The Raven’ had directly inspired his earliest poem. Super- 
ficially judged, no two poems could be more unlike—stormy im- 

etuousness, wild despair, and a melodramatic ornateness of 
expression on the one hand, and on the other a heavenly calm, a 
sadness lit by celestial faith, and a classic simplicity and purity of 
form and diction. And in truth it was the wish to evolve unlike- 
ness out of likeness that was Rossetti’s moving impulse. The 
likeness is in the similar sorrow which in each case is the funda- 
mental theme—the unlikeness in the point of view which the poet 
takes as its interpreter. ‘I saw,’ said Rossetti, ‘that Poe had done 
the utmost it was possible to do with the grief of the lover on 
earth, so I determined to reverse the conditions and give utterance 
to the yearnings of the loved one in heaven.’ Thus the two poems 
stand, not as counterparts but as harmonious contrasts; and the 
diversity between them in metrical form and diction was but a 
natural result of the second poet's keen and true poetic instinct. 
Few men, I repeat, could have been inspired by the work of an- 
other hand to a result in every way so novel and original. And 
this instance is but a type and an expression of the whole genius 
of Rossetti and of its total outcome.—Mrs. Van Rensselaer in the 
Kenyon Cox Edition of Rossetti’s Poems. 





A JUDGE OF POETRY AND HORSEFLESH.—Sir Francis Doyle 
was fortunate in the opportunities which threw him, at Eton, Ox- 
ford, the bar and in London, among the most celebrated men of 
the day; he was still more fortunate in the period of his birth. He 
was born, as he characteristically puts it, in Whalebone’s Derby 
year, in other words in 1810. Sixty years ago no exigencies of 
grammatical illustration repressed his innate love of classic litera- 
ture; no theories respecting the spirit of the age stunted his taste 
for poetry. Scott and Byron were the literary influences of his 
youth, as they continue to be the favorite authors of his age. His 
nature, keenly capable of enjoyment, expanded in a genial climate; 
no frost of prose or cynicism nipped his generous enthusiasms, and 
his poems on the ‘ Red Thread of Honour,’ or ‘The Saving of the 
Colours,’ or ‘Gordon’ show that years have not impaired his ca-, 
pacity to be stirred by deeds of heroism. A brilliant scholar, a 
verse-writer of more than ordinary powers, a critic who filled with 
success the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, Sir Francis Doyle is also an 
authority upon horses and horseracing. . A true ‘son of Ebor’ on 
his nalts side, he inherits a Yorkshireman’s love of sport. He 
has the ‘ Racing Calendar’ at his fingers’ ends; the famous trainer 
John Scott disputes, in his opinion, the title of the Wizard of the 
North with the author of the ‘ Waverley Novels, — 7he Atheneum. 





A KINGIN PARIS WHO IS NOT IN EXILE.—George I. of Greece 
is now on his way back to his little kingdom. During his stay in 
the French capital he appears to have amused himself amazingly. 
Before his departure he received a number of friends to whom he 
—— his Parisian impressions. His Majesty is forty-one years 
old. He is fair-haired, tall, and easy-mannered. He is what the 
French call sympathetic. He possesses wit and humor, and on the 
whole is a charming monarch. The King says the oftener he visits 
Paris the more he likes it. He never misses an opportunity to 
repair thither. He takes his children with him, because he wishes 
them to become fully acquainted with ‘the real capital of Europe.’ 
Both his sons are accomplished French scholars. He himself is 
almost a Parisian. He admits the Parisians are frivolous, and not 
always reasonable, but he likes them because ‘they are lovers of 
grand enthusiasms and sublime glories.’ His first visit to Paris 
was in 1863. The fétes given in his honour then are still fresh in 
his memory. But official festivities do not please him much. He 
prefers the pleasure of going about like a simple tourist. Heisa 
great admirer of the French theatres, especially the Frangais and 
the Gymnase. He has visited all of them. His admiration of the 
public monuments is also great. Athens, he says, is in many re- 
spects a Parisian town. French is spoken there, and the people 
salute one another in French fashion.— Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. 





Mr. WHITNEY’S SAUNTERINGS.—The little essayettes—if we 
May coin a word—of which this’ volume is composed, were con- 
tributed by the author to the columns of an American newspaper, 
The Sprii ld Republican; and they consist, for the most part, 
of singularly delicate observations of the phenomena of Nature 
during the course of the New England year. We say ‘forthe most 
part,’ because some of the tiny papers deal with other and more 
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intimately human themes, and there are a number of poems which 
cannot well .be classified; but as a whole, ‘The Saunterer’ is a 
Nature-book, a record of natural sights and sounds, and of the 
reflections naturally suggested by them to a sympathetic mind,—a 
book which sometimes reminds us of Gilbert White and sometimes 
of Thoreau, oftenest of the latter; for Mr. Whiting is haunted by 
subtle speculations which never visited the simple-minded parson 
of Selborne, but which were very familiar to the recluse of Walden. 
é We incline to think that Mr. Whiting’s touch is surer, his 
expression more uniformly adequate, in prose than in verse; and 
if this be true, he lacks something of the full poetic endowment; 
but that he belongs to the genus foete we cannot doubt. We had 
marked many passages for quotation, but we must leave readers 
to find them out. We hope they will seek for them, for ‘ The 
Saunterer ’ is a book worth reading, and worth keeping to be opened 
in a propitious hour. It is not, perhaps, a book for everybody, but 
those to whom it makes any appeal will find it one of the most de- 
lightful companions of their solitude — Zhe Spectator. 





THE ROMANTIC NOVEL.—But these narrow distinctions need 
not be examined too closely at the present time; what underlay 
them all was the new tendency to see everything through the 
emotions, and to produce this effect various paraphernalia of pic- 
turesque setting were adapted from the past, from foreign countries 
or from unknown corners of home. Through the emotions one 
saw a new richness in life, an unsuspected beauty and significance 
in the humblest, and learned how unjust had been the simplicity of 
the work of the previous century. Sometimes the setting alone 
sufficed, as in Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ with its charm- 
ing bits from the Middle Ages, and its incomprehensible plot, if 
=~ there be. In time, however, the novel, which in Scott’s hands 

ad shown how full of beauty was the world, whether past or near, 
began to receive the impression of the special interests that were 
making themselves felt in the fermentation of modern society, and 
this was the case especially with Bulwer and Victor Hugo. Scott's 
inexhaustible readiness made over the novel to a thing of world 
interest ; and not the novel alone, but history itself was altered and 
elevated, from a chronicle to a representation of splendid perform- 
ance and gorgeous pageantry. With his successors we find ap- 
pearing the application of his methods to current questions.— 7. S. . 
Perry, in The New Princeton Review. 





Notes 

WALT WHITMAN will contribute to the next number of THE 
CRITIC apaper on Tennyson, with special reference to his new 
poem, ‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ and W. J. Rolfe will re- 
print an old poem of Tennyson's which appeared in a volume of 
poems by various authors in 1837 and was afterwards incorporated, 
with many changes, in ‘ Maud.’ 

—Mrs. Custer has finished the book she has been at work upon 
all summer. It will make a much bulkier volume than her ‘ Boots 
and Saddles.’ It will be published by Charles L. Webster & Co., 
and sold by subscription. 

— The Pall Mall Gazette copies Pole’s rhyming rules for whist 
from the Cincinnati Gazette, apparently in the belief that they are 
something new.—Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, of Kings College, Wind- 
sor, N. S., will lecture before the Canadian Club, probably on the 
30th inst., on ‘Echoes from Old Acadia.’ 


—Mr. Whittier’s seventy-ninth birthday was celebrated at his 
home, Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., on Friday of last week. Col. 
Higginson was sixty-three on Wednesday, and Matthew Arnold 
sixty-four yesterday. 


—Mr. Froude’s trip to Australia a ve of years ago resulted 
in the publication of his ‘Oceana,’ which has reached a sale of 
100,000 copies. He has just started on another tour, in quest of 
the material for another book, this time on the wreck of the Span- 
ish empire. He goes first to the West Indies. 

—In The Mail and Express and a number of out-of-town 
papers Mr. Joel Benton published last Saturday a description of 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, which he attributes to Emerson, 
though he has been unable to find it in any edition of Emerson’s 
works. It must have been written, he thinks, at the time of the 
essayist’s first visit to Europe, fifty-four years ago. It concludes 
in this wise: ‘ Whilst I stood there I yielded to a singular ‘convic- 
tion that in all these rich groups of natural productions which sur- 
rounded me, and in all the vast system which they represented, not 
a form so grotesque, so savage, so beautiful, but is an expression 
of some property in man the observer. F felt that there is an 
occult relation between the crawling scorpion, the flowering 
zodphyte-and man. I was moved by strange sympathies. _I said: 


“T will listen to this invitation ; I also am a naturalist.”’ 
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—George W. Walling, for thirty-eight years conneeted with the 
police force of New York, and who has filled every grade, from 
rolman to chief} has written a book of 600 pages, giving the 
inside history of many of the great criminal cases of the last gen- 
eration. The work will be profusely illustrated from the Rogues’ 
Gallery, and will be sold by subscription by the Caxton Mosk 
Concern. 

—Tennyson’s new poem, ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,’ has 
been cabled in full to this week’s Jndependent. 

—-John Morley’s English Men-of-Letters Series is to appear in a 

per-covered shilling edition in England where Messrs. Macmillan 

ve heretofore issued it at half-a-crown. On the whole it is an 
admirable series of biographies, though the merit of the volumes is 
by no means uniform. _ 

—Harper & Bros. have brought suit against the Franklin Square 
Library Co., a Louisville, Ky., corporation, to recover $10,000 
damages. The Harpers claim, and we think with reason, an in- 
fringement of their trade-mark. 


—Mr. George W. Childs has contributed $500 to the Hayne- 
‘Wilde Memorial Fund. This assures the proper sepulture of the 
‘two poets—Richard Henry Wilde, who died nearly forty years ago, 
and Paul H. Hayne, who has not been dead six months,—and the 
marking of their graves with suitable monuments. 

—Old and out-of-the-way books will be treated of by Mr. Gosse 
in a series of articles in The /ndependent next year. 

—A reviewer in the London Academy says of ‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland:’ ‘The episode in which the Dean breaks his 
silence is that of the confession of Arthur Dimmesdale in “ The 
Scarlet Letter.” The scene in the cathedral where the Dean 
recognises his friend, and stops in his discourse, is that of Gerard 
seeing Margaret, in “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” The business 
of the interchange is partly that by which the pedlar is mistaken 
for Griffith in “ Griffith Gaunt.”’ 


—From L. Prang & Co. we have received the ‘ Hawthorne’ and 
Whittier’ in their series of pretty etchings by W. B. Closson illus- 
trating the Homes and Haunts of the Poets——From Cassell & 
Co. ‘The Beecher Book of Days,’ a birthday book selected by 
Eleanor Kirk and Caroline B. Le Row from the writings of ‘ one of 
‘the grandest souls of the century,’ and intended as ‘a help to 
‘the weak, a comfort to the sorrowing, and an inspiration to all,’ 
—From the Pope Manufacturing Co. ‘The Columbia Bicycle 
Calendar for 1887.——-From Frank S.- Thayer, Denver, Col., a 
neatly prepared little pamphlet, ‘In Memoriam: Helen Hunt Jack- 
son,’ illustrated with a rather unattractive likeness of the poet, and 
photographic views of her grave on Cheyenne Mountain, of the Moun- 
tain itself, and of her cottage in Colorado Springs. From Rand, 
McNally & Co. a useful little paper-covered hand-book, entitled 
« Accidents, and How to Save Life when They Occur.’ It is bound 
in a bright red binding, and so may be easily found when sought 
in an emergency.——From the same publishers, ‘ New Jersey,’ 
‘ Nebraska,’ and ‘ West Virginia,’ respectively, in a valuable series 
.of cheap indexed pocket-maps and shippers’ guides to the various 
States, abounding with statistics from the most accurate and recent 
authorities. 
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Receipt of new publications is ack in this column, Further notice of 
any work willdepend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
ithe publication is issued in New York. 


Accidents and Poisons’ Their Remedies and Antidotes.Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Andersen, Hans Fairy Tales. 45c Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Besant, Walter. The World Went Very Well Then. Harper & Bros. 


Dewey, J. Psychol ‘ Harper & Bros. 
ee The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. ‘a Vols’ $0.00. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Egleston, M. Johns Hopkins University Studies. 5 


oc. ° 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
Farjeon, B. L. The Nine of Hearts 


Harper & Bros. 
Fouqué, De la Motte. Undine. The Two Captains. Cassell & Co. 
Freeman, KE. A. The Chief Periods of European History. .50.... Macmillan & Co, 
Garner, J. L. The Aztecs. $2.00 .Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Goulburn, E. M. Meditations — the Liturgical Gospels . E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Griswold, H. T. Home Life of Great Authors. $1.50..Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Haweis, Rev. H. R. Christ and Christianity. ............. . ..T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
5 io — ie? II set Geo: ag € me yom 
m. peare. $2.00..... ........Chicago: A. C. McClurg 0. 
A, The Life and Character of Stephen Girard. 

Philadelphia: National School of Elocution and Oper. 
Irvine, L. The Problem of Distressed Labor -...Chicago: C. S. Burch. 
Lane, A. V_ Adjustments of the Compass, Transit and Level ...Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Matthews, B., Hutton, L. Actors and Actresses, Vol. V. The Present Time. 
Mulock, D. M. About M d Other Thi Mecano y tn 
u . M. t Money an er ings . arper ros. 
Ogilvie’s Pe gytoer es No. 37 «+.+J.S. Ogilvie & Co. 
Rexford, E. Grandmother's Garden. $3.00. ...Ch : A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Ruskin, John. Preeterita. Vol. II. Chaps. vi., vii. 2sc. each....John Wiley & Sons. 
Sanborn, J. W. The Roots and Stems of Words in the Latin a =? 
ion, N. Y. 
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Sheppard, N. Before an Audience. 
Shoemaker, J. W. Choice oo reel ety 

Philadelphia: National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Skottowe, M. A. A Short History of Parliament.............. ..... Harper & Bros, 
staunton, Wm. Episodes in Clerical and Parish Life .......E. & J. B. Young & Co, 
tory, Ura. A Dream of Bachelors . . ... Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morten & Co. 
symons, Arthur. An Introduction to the Study of Browning....... Cassell & Co. 
Paachetey, W.M. The Mahogany Tree. ... ............00- Boston: S. E. Cassino. 








The Free Parliament 

[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

No. 1220.—Is there any paper in this country devoted to genealogi- 
cal investigation ? 

MEADVILLE, PA. J. B. B. 


[The oldest, best and most widely circulated magazine of the kind 
is The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, No. 18 Som- 
erset Street, Boston. It is an octavo, published monthly, thoroughly 
indexed and occasionally illustrated with a few woodcuts (heraldic 
mostly), besides the steel-plate portrait which almost always prefaces 
every number.- It has been issued forty years, having been first printed 
Feb. 5th, 1847. $3 per year. The second work of this kind in charac- 
ter, circulation and influence is The Mew York Gen. and Biog. Record, 
published quarterly at Mott Memorial Hall, No. 64 Madison Avenue, 
New York, now in its seventeenth year. Illustrated. $2 per annum. 
The Maine Hist. and Gen. Recorder, Public Library, Portland, Me., il- 
lustrated, four numbers a year. Founded in 1884. Rhode Island His- 
torical Magazine, Newport Quarterly, $2 per year. Zhe Pennsylvania 
Magazine of Hist. and Biog., 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, quar- 
terly, $3, is now closing itstenth year. Dr. W. H. Engle, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has published a series of pamphlets containing notes and queries 
relating to Pennsylvania families. ] 


_ No. 1221.—Have any of George Meredith’s books been brought out 

in paper covers except ‘ The Egoist ’ and ‘ Diana of the Crossways ?’ 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. D. L. 
[Harper & Bros. publish ‘ The House on the Beach,’ 20 cents. ] 


No. 1222.—Who said: ‘To live in the hearts we leave behind is 
not to die?’ 

ANNANDALE, N. Y. C. E. B. 

No. 1223.—What books, magazines, etc., are there on the subject of 
epitaphs? 

Winnsor, N. S. C..G. D. 

[‘ Curious Epitaphs, Collected from the Graveyards of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ by William Andrews, London, 1883, contains the only bib- 
liography of the subject that we know of. The most remarkable book 
in the language on this subject is Richard Gough’s ‘Sepulchral Monu- 
ments in Great Britain,’ London, Vol. I., 1786, Vol. II.. 1799. There 
is a copy of this rare work in the Congressional Library. Weaver's 
‘ Funeral Monuments of Britain’ is a valuable reference book published 
in the last century.] 


ANSWERS. 

No. 1190.—A correspondent attributes a parody of ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
which he speaks of as entitled ‘ Milk-and-Watha,’ to Mortimer Thomp- 
son, who some years since wrote much for the papers over the signature 
of ‘Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B.” Permit me tosay that the parody 
written by Mr. Thomson (there was no / in his name) was called ‘ Pluri- 
bustah,’ and however ‘ milk-and-waterish’ your correspondent may have 
deemed it, had sufficient merit ta run through several editions. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. E. L. W. 


No. 1215.—1. The two lines are a quotation. The first is found in 
the ‘ Tusculan Questions,’ V., 37, to81, and was probably a proverb in 
Cicero’s day. The second is taken from Ovid's ‘ Tristia’ 3d Book, 4th 
Elegia. The whole line reads: ‘Crede mihi, bene qui latuit, bene 
vixit.’ 

BrYAN, OHIO. a. D: 

No, 1215.—2. The avadavat is an East Indian song bird, of brown 
color with red spots. ‘Fifty in a cage make an admirable chorus,’ it is 
said. The name is a corruption of amadavat, which in turn is a corrup- 
tion of Ahmadabad, the name of a town in Goojerat. 

Boston, MAss. W. T. E. 


No. 1218. —Mrs. Mary Bayard Clark's poem, ‘ Cleopatra’s Soliloquy,’ 
may be found in the volume ‘The Humbler Poets,’ edited by Slason 
Thompson and published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, a year 
or so ago. 

Cuicaco, ILL. T. H.S. 


[The same reply is sent by W. B. H., of New York.] 
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